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== N the Ford Motor Company we emphasize 
a= service equally with sales. $3 It has al- 
: = ways been our belief that a sale does not 
complete the transaction between us and 
the buyer, but establishes a new obligation 
on us to see that his car gives him service. 3 3 We are 
as much interested in his economical operation of the car 
as he is in our economical manufacture of it. 83 This is 
only good business on our part. 3% If our car gives 
service, sales will take care of themselves. 33 For that 
reason we have installed a system of controlled service to 
take care of all Ford car needs in an economical and 
improved manner. 33 We wish all users of Ford cars 
to know what they are entitled to in this respect, so that 
they may readily avail themselves of this service. 
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MOTOR OIL 


Cold, frosty mornings... you step on 
the starter.. after a while the engine 


turns over—the car starts. But zs the owl 


Jlowing? These are the days to be doubly 

sure of your oil. Many motor cils are 
sluggish when cold. For whole minutes 
they lag behind, and pistons, cylinders 
and bearings suffer as the engine scrapes 
and grinds without proper lubrication 
To avoid this, let nothing but GOLDEN 
TEXACO MOTOR GIL be put into your 
crankcase. 

Free-flowing, full-bodied Texaco cir- 
culates instantly. With the first whirr of 
the starter it provides perfect lubrication 
for every engine part. Free from the im- 
purities that cause other oils to thicken iP 
and slow up, Texaco flows at zero. 


TRY TEXACO TODAY!! 
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The Social and Evangelistic Center at Seoul 


THE CENTER STONE OF SEOUL 
This Stone was placed in the exact Zeographical center of SeouJ, the new 
Capital of Korea, by the first King of the Yi Dynasty in the year 1395 A. D. - 
The four round stones are of the same date and they mark the four points of the 
compass. Hs 


STREET CHILDREN IN THE AFTERNOON PLAYGROUND GROUP 
AT THE CENTER 
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Methodism in Korea 


BISHOP HERBERT WELCH, D.D. LL.D. 


OR A FEW years the Methodist Episcopal 
Church in Korea had as a part of its 
working organization an Advisory 

Council, including both Korean members and 
missionaries, both men and women. In this 
body informal discussions were had regarding 
matters of general church policy. In the fall 
of 1926 Rev. Pai Hyun Sik urged in this meet- 


the Methcdist Episcopal Church and the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South, had failed 
of adoption, steps should be taken to bring the 
two Conferences in Korea into fuller coopera- 
tion. Upon this suggestion the Annual Con- 
ference was requested to appoint a committee 
to confer with a similar commi{tee which 
might be appointed by the Korea Annual Con- 
ference of th2 Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South, on this whole matter of closer relation- 
ship. 

The committees were appointed. Each con- 
tained both Korean and missionary members. 
They met during the following winter, and at 
once from the Southern Church came the sug- 
gestion that complete union, rather than mere 
cooperation, ought to be the object of their 
negotiations. In the course of the following 
months a proposal was worked out, which in 
1927 was adopted by both Annual Conferences. 
The resolution took the form of a petition to 


the General Conferences of the two Churches, 
asking that the union of the two Conferences 
in Korea into a Korean Methodist Church be 
authorized, that a Commission be appointed 
with power to put this plan into effect, and 
that the Commission be instructed to preserve 
between the new Korean Church and the two 


mother Churches an organic relation. 


ing that since the plan of unification between = This petition was favorably received by the 
-two General Conferences in 1928 and 1930, the 


Commissions were appointed, and the work is 
now under way. 

Among the major problems being brought. 
before the Commission on Methodist Union in 
Korea, as it meets in Seoul, five may be men- 
tioned. 

The first is this: How can we retain our his- 
toric continuity with the Christian movement 
in general and with the Methodist movement 
in particular, and yet produce a Church adapt- 
ed to the times and to the place? The Church 
of today has doubtless the same right as the 
Church of 400 or 1600 years ago to formulate 
its beliefs and fix its own regulations; yet it 
would be foolish to act as though the centuries 
had achieved nothing and taught nothing. 
But the creedal and disciplinary findings of an 
earlier day, while deserving of respect and 
study, are by no means certain to express the 
real experiences and needs of this day. The 
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Church is not to be governed by a dead hand 
but guided by a living Spirit. 

The suggestion has come from a Korean 
source that the Discipline of the new Method- 
ist Church should be prefaced by a historical 
statement covering the early history of 
Methodism in England, including the General 
Rules framed for the United Societies; then 
the beginnings of Methodism in the United 
States, with the Articles of Religion which Mr. 
Wesley prepared for American use; then the 
history of Methodism in Korea. The repetition 
of the Articles of Religion and the General 
Rules would show the respect due to these 
venerable forms, but would avoid including in 
the Constitution of the Church what is in part 
meaningless, in part unnecessary, in part in- 
appropriate for Oriental Christians of the pre- 
sent day. Then the Church may be free to 
adopt and to modify from time to time those 
articles of faith and those special advices and 
directions to members for which its develop- 
ing life may call. 

A second major problem may be put bluntly 
thus: Shall the new Church have a bishop? 
Episcopacy is not at all of the essence of 
Methodism, as England and Australia and cer- 
tain Methodist bodies in other countries could 
testify. But it has found place in the largest 
Methodist denominations, and has proved it- 
self, if not faultless, at least effective. The 
question, however, is not, What is the best 
system for America, or China? but, What is 
best system for Korea? The drift of popular 
opinion here seems to be rather strongly 
against episcopacy. There is a feeling (rather 
than a reasoned opinion) that the plan embo- 
dies autocracy instead of democracy; the 
episcopacy which has prevailed in Korean 
Methodism since the beginning has been a 
visiting and not a truly residential epis- 
copacy; there is fear of the expense in- 
volved ; and there is anxious questioning as to 
whether there is any Korean minister now in 
sight to whom the Church could confidently 
and gladly entrust the responsibilities of such 
an office. On the other hand, it is argued 


that a Church organization is a machine which 
will not run itself; that some centralization of 
administrative authority and responsibility 
must be provided; and that, as old ecclesi- 
astical superstitions fade away and the bisho- 
pric is more and more regarded simply as an 
administrative and pastoral office, it is also re- 
cognized as an acceptable and efficient form of 
Church government. 

The sub-committee on this subject has 
been instructed to prepare two alternative 
plans of administration, one with a bishop, one 
without. It is understood that they will pre- 
sent one plan for a President, who would not 
differ widely from a bishop, except in name; 
and for a General Superintendent, with limited 
powers. By the time these propositions have 
run the gauntlet of the full Commission and of 
the General Conference, it is dangerous to 
prophesy what the result will be! 

Another of the major problems concerns the 
relation of the new Korean Methodist Churen 
with the two mother Churches and with the 
missionaries, as well as with the various insti- 
tutions which the Missions have built up, such 
as schools, hospitals, social-evangelistic cen- 
ters and the like. 

The Commission has been instructed to car- 
ry cut the desire of the Korean Methodists to 
maintain the closest possible connection with 
the international Church. But at once the 
question has arisen: How can full local autono- 
my*be secured, and yet any relation which can 
properly be styled “organic” be maintained 
with the parent bodies ? Various suggestions 
have been offered. It is expected, of course, 
that the two Churches will continue to assist 
their daughter Church by financial subsidies 
and by the maintenance of missionaries. It is 
likewise expected that the bishops designated 
by the two Churches will be counsellors and 
and helpers. It is planned that there shall be 
an interchange of delegates to the General 
Conferences. The missionaries themselves 
might surrender any Mission organization and 
become completely merged in the Korean 
church as ministers or as members; or, as an 
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alternative plan, some slight Mission organiza- 
tion might be maintained and the missionaries 
might continue to be ministers or members of 
bodies in the United States. Their appoint- 
ments might be made by the authorities of the 
Korean Church, or by the representatives of 
_ their mother Churches on request of the 
Korean Church or of the special institutions 
they serve. These matters are still in the dis- 
cussion stage. It seems likely that a Central 
Council (or Council of Cooperation) will be 
organized, comprising Korean and missionary 
- members, which Council would perform many 
of the functions hitherto exercised entirely by 
the Missions ; and that this Council would be 
the organ of communication between the 
Church in Korea and the- Churches in the 
United States. 

As to the matter of the general organization 
of the new Church, there is no necessity for 
reconciling divergent systems, since both the 
component parts are Methodist. The tradi- 
tional Methodist plan of a local or Quarterly 
Conference, a District Conference, an Annual 
Conference, and a General Conference seems 
well adapted to the demands of all countries. 
And the oniy point which appears to demand 
special consideration relates to the number 
and composition of the Annual Conferences. 

It may be wise to have one Annual! Con- 
ference for two or three years, until the ele- 
ments entering into the union are more com- 
pletely blended ; but after that perhaps three 
Annual Conferences will be needed. It has 
been suggested that, following the order of the 
primitive Church, there might be several 
groups represented in the Annual Conference, 
which would then be not a conference of 


ministers but an annual meeting of employed 
workers of various types: some pastors, some 
teachers (or medical workers), some evangel- 
ists, with the addition of the changing group 
of laymen elected from year to year. In 
these groups it has been proposed that women 
should occupy a place of full equality of re- 
cognition and opportunity with the men. And 
the tendency is to minimize, if not eliminate, 
old ecclesiastical distinctions between the lay 
and the clerical. Such questions have even 
been asked as, Why may not the General 
Superintendent be a layman? Why should 
there be more than one ordination to the 
ministry ? It is doubtful whether very radical 
innovations will be made, but these questions 
are interesting as indicating the progressive 
character of the thinking. Our Korean Chris- 
tians are recognizing varieties of gifts and 
functions, but are inclined to question such 
artificial distinctions of status and privilege as 
grew up within the Church in less vigorous 
and ardent times. 

As to Boards and Societies, within the new 
Church, it is recognized that some will be 
necessary. Advantage should be taken of the 
experiments in America in readjusting these 
organizations, and of the difficulties in Japan 
arising from too much overhead organization 
and expense. The Korean Methodists will 
face the full task of a Christian Church and 
will properly acknowledge this in the form of 
organization adopted, but they should not at- 
tempt theimpossible. Evangelism, missionary 
or extension work, education (especially re- 
ligious education), and philanthropy must find 
expression through proper agencies. But the 
aim is simplicity and economy. 
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The Korean Methodist Church 


J. EARNEST FISHER 


I. 


w@N DISCUSSIONS which have arisen con- 
] cerning the establishment of the union 

Korean Methodist Church, one of the 
constantly recurring quesions is that of the 
degree of independence which this Church 
should have. Some of those who are interest- 
ed in the united Church believe that it should 
be organically connected with the American 
Methodist Churches, which are the mother 
churches of the Korean Church. Others believe 
that the united Church will best serve the 
needs of its Korean constituency if itis not 
only autonomous, but if itis in alll respects an 
independent Church. The writer holds this lat- 
ter view, and in this article will set forth some 
of .the considerations which led him to this 
position. 

‘In the first place Jet us understand just 
what we mean by complete independence, in 
the sense that we are using it here. A com- 
parison may assist in making this clear. Be- 
fore a child is born, it is organically connect- 
ed with its mother: the life and well-being of 
the one is bound up with that of the other. 
After birth, and during infancy, childhood 
and youth, there is what might be calleda 
vital relation between the parents and the 
ebild. In early infancy the life of the child de- 
pends upon its having this relationship with the 
parents, but this relation of dependence de- 
creases as the child grows older. When the 
child reaches manhood, if it has been properly 
reared, it should, in every sense, be free and 
independent from the control and support of 
its parents. Then, there exists a fraternal re- 
lation, with mutual respect and regard on the 


part of both parents and child, but with no- 


desire to control on the part of the one, and 
‘no need for it on the part of the other. In 
fact if this parental control is continued too 
long it is very bad for parents and child, and 
produces great unhappiness for {both. In- 


It Should Be an Independent Church 


dependence, then, means a condition of being 
free from outside control. A person or an 
organization is independent when able to 
direct efficiently its own affairs, and carry on 
successfully those functions which are essential 
to the realization of the purpose for which it 
exists. 

In all that may be said against an organic 
union with the American churches, there is no 
intention of opposing the closest fraternal re- 
lations between Methodist Churches all over 
the world. Itis natural, and very desirable, 
that there should always exist a very warm 
and friendly relation between the Korean and 
the American Methodist churches. Methodism 
has made a great contribution to the religious . 
life of several nations. First in England, then 
in the United States and Canada, and then in 
other countries. The Methodists of these coun- 
tries naturally have many strong bonds of 
sympathy, and they have, through fraternal 
delegates and in other ways, kept up a strong 
spiritual union. They have not, however, felt 
any need of an organic connection. In fact, 
they have seen the difficulties and complica- 
tions which sucha connection would cause, 
and have consciously avoided such union. 

Even two churches so closely connected as 
the Methodist Churches of the United States 
and Canada, speaking the same language and 
sharing many traditions in common, have not 
found it advantageous to unite. The Methodist 
Churches of England, Canada and the United 
States have developed slightly different forms 
of polity, ritual, and general church activity, 
and have thus, with perfect freedom from out- 
side interference, developed the kind of a 
church which was suited to their respective 
national needs. Had the Methodist Church of 
Canada been organically united to the Ameri- 
can or the English Methodist Church, it would 
have found it very difficult to join, as it did, 
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with the Presbyterian and Congregational 
Churches to form the United Church of 
Canada. Had the Catholic Church in America 
not been organically related to Rome, it would 
long before this have developed into a much 
more progressive church organization, better 
adapted to the religious spirit of the American 
people. 
_ There is certainly a need for the closest and 
warmest spiritual relations between all Meth- 
odist organizations in all countries. We should 
see the Methodist Churches of Korea, Japan, 
China, India, the Malay States, and the Philip- 
pine Islands very closely joined in their social 
and religious ideals. They have many prob- 
lems in common, and many interests which 
they share with one another. They should 
send fraternal delegates to each other’s gen- 
eral conferences, and from time to time, should 
hold unofficial conferences for the Methodists 
of the whole Orient. In the same way, but at 
this time in a less degree, there should be 
_ fraternal relations between the Oriental Meth- 
odist Churches and the Methodist Churches of 
North and South America and of Europe. Oc- 
casionally there should be a world conference 
of Methodists, where representatives from all 
nations where Methcdism exists unite for con- 
ference and inspiration. But all of these in- 
ternational conferences should befree from 
any organic ties or relations. Each nationality 
should be represented on the same free and 
‘equa! basis. Only in this way can the Church 
do its best work for each country. 
Is the Korean Church ready at this time to 
become completely independent ? Some peo- 
ple think that a Korean Methodist Church 
could not maintain itself as an independent 
organization. They think that the united 
Church will need financial and other kinds of 
help from the mother-churches in America, 
and that by maintaining a connection with 
these churches this help will easily be attain- 
able. They feel that so long asthe Korean 
Church is organically connected with the 
American Churches help cannot be refused. 
It should be evident to any observing and 


thinking person that American financial help 
is not an absolutely essential to the life of a 
Korean Church. A civilized society, such as 
we have in Korea, with its various institutions 
and organizations supported by this society, 
certainly can support and direct its own church, 
just as it supports other indigenous institu- 
tions. The reason that it is thought that 
Korea cannot support an independent church 
is because the Church which exists here now 
is not Korean. There is too much inthe or- 
ganization and functioning of the Church 
which is foreign, and for that reason, it is 
difficult for Korean society, and the present 
Korean economic order to support such a 
Church. 

The Chun-Do-Kyo and Buddhist sects in 
Korea are self-supporting and self-governing, 
The same may be said of the Roman Catholic, 
and of most sections of the Presbyterian 
Churches in Korea. Korea can support a 
Korean Church, but she cannot support an 
American Church. Undoubtedly the best way 
for the united Methodist Church to begin its 
new life is to courageously organize itself into 
an independent Korean Church. A church 
which will truly meet Korea’s need must bea 
church which fully recognizes the social and 
spiritual conditions under which her people 
live. The forms of church life which have 
grown up in America and have developed out 
of the traditions and inheritance of the Ameri- 


can people, an which are an essential part of 


the political, industrial, economic and social 
life of America, cannot possibly be adopted 


and made to fit naturally into Korean life. As 


long as we try to do this, we will fail to get 
close to the great spiritual and social problems 
of the people. We must then, have a free, in- 
dependent and adventurous church in order to 
have a real Korean Church. 

Although it is not possible to havea truly 
Korean Church, so long as this church is or- 
ganically connected with the American 
churches, yet it is possible for an independent 
Korean Church to receive financial contribu- 
tions from an independent American Church. 
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Where there is independence, and no fear of 
being controlled, the Korean Church can ac- 
cept help without loss of self-respect. The 
American Church can make needed contribu- 
tion to a sister church without selfishly trying 
to control the expenditure of it, and there is 
no reason to suppose that the American 
churches would not continue financial aid to 
an independent Korean Church. To gay that 
they would not would be equivalent to saying 
that they give merely for the sake of control. 
Such giving is devoid of love and true spiri- 
tuality, and would be unworthy of true 
Christians. 

A young Church united to an older and 
stronger organization by official ties, however 
light, would tend to lack initiative and to de- 
pend upcn that organization. Wherever there 
is organic connection there must be a central, 
ruling power and naturally this would be in 
America. This would be a standing handicap 
to the Korean Church. This would certainly 
have the effect of keeping patriotic, ambitious 
young Koreans from the Church. Ata time 
when nationalism is such astrong force in 
this country it would be a great mistake for a 
church to voluntarily assume a relationship in 
which Koreans are put in an inferior position. 
With Japan, next door, maintaining an inde- 
pendent Japanese Methodist Church, to say 
that Korea cannot maintain such a church 
would be equivalent to an admission that 
Korean Methodists are not equal in ability, 
courage, and consecration to the Japanese 
Methodists. Such a Church could not attract 
and hold wideawake, aspiring young Koreans. 

A further evil result of having a church thus 
organically related to a foreign body, is the 
opportunity it offers for a few leaders to at- 
tain autocratic power in the Church. Men of 
foreign education, who speak English well, and 
who are acquainted with America, would act as 
“go-betweens” between the American Churches 
and the Korean Methodist Churchi They 
would know how to influence the source of 
funds and how to control their use, and thus 


would be able to exercise} undue ‘power, with gpiritual life. 
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the result that the rank and file of the Church 
would amount to little in determining its life 
and policy. This means that a good know- 
ledge of English, (an ability which really has 
nothing to do with spirituality, religion, or 
Korean leadership) would become one of the 
chief means of obteining rank and promotion 
in such a Church. 

On the other hand, a Church which is self- | 
controlled, which does not look elsewhere for 
confirmation and support, offers opportunities 
for intelligent and consecrated Koreans to 
attain to positions of leadership, even though 
they have not had a foreign education. Stan- 
ley Jones, the well-known missionary to India, 
and other Christian leaders in Asia have point- 
ed out very clearly the weakening effects that 
have come to the Christian movement in the 
Orient on account of the Westernized form of 
Christianity introduced into these Oriental 
lands. The effects of this Westernized Chris- 
tianity are certain to be felt, and to increase, 
if the Church is largely controlled by men 
who have received their education and Chris- 
tian training in the West. A Church more 
than any other human institution, should be 
very close to the life of a people. 

True religion must connect itself with the 
very heart-blood of a people and be the ex- 
pression of their deepest spiritual life. Can we 
say that Christianity has become thus closely 
integrated and identified with Korean life? I 
am afraid we still have to admit that Chris- 
tianity is a foreign religion in Korea. Do we 
want to prepare the way for it to become 
really Korean ? Or do we want to keep it still 
a foreign religion and thus limit its effect on 
the life of the nation? We have the oppor- 
tunity now to declare our willingness that the 
Korean Church shall be free from all foreign 
control and economic dependence. At this 
time we may pave the way for the building up 
of a Church which will be a true expression of 
Korean spiritual life ; or we may greatly delay 
and decrease the probability of the Church is 
really becoming a part of Korean national and 
Which shall it be? 
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- An independent Korean Church, function- 
ing as a church should function, could greatly 
help the movement to save Korean culture, 
and especially the Korean language. The 
Korean language is in danger of dying out un- 
less some great spiritual movement makes this 
language its instrument, and thereby saves it. 
The religious movement of the Reformation 
really standardized and fixed the place in 
literature, of the German and English langu- 
ages. The same thing can be done for the 
Korean language, if a really indigenous reli- 
gious movement uses it as its instrument of 
expression. A Church tied up to the Ameri- 
can Church, dependent upon that Church for 
financial support, for inspiration, and direction- 
is not likely to do much for the Korean langu- 
age or the Korean people. One might say 
that the only hope for revivifying and revital- 
izing the Korean language is through the 
Church. Education in Korea is so tied up with 
the Japanese and English languages that there 
is no hope that this task can be accomplished 
through education. Also literature, art, poli- 
tics science and philosophy are more and more, 
finding expression through one or other of 
these two languages. If we have a Church 
whicl: is distinctly Korean, it will appeal to 
the national feelings of the people, and may 
start a spiritual movement which will revive 
the Korean language and literature. Thus 
Methedism has an opportunity at this time to 
make a great contribution to Korean life. 
Will it take advantage of this opportunity or 
will it simply make of itself a formalistic, ec- 
clesiastical Organization, which will mean very 
little in spiritual life for anybody ? 
Unfortunately the opinion has become cur- 
rent that Korea must follow the model set by 
Mexico in setting up a native church in that 
land. Some missionaries and Korean leaders 
have the idea that the forms of organization 
and relationship which the Church in Mexico 
has adopted must be followed in Korea. There 
$ no valid reason for this belief. Even if the 
orm of organization thus adop ted meets the 
1eeds of the Methodist Church in Mexico satis- 


factorily, that’ is not a reason for asserting 
that it would meet the needs of Korea; furth- 
ermore, if a mistake has been made there, 
Korea should be forewarned and should avoid 
making a similar mistake. That country 
has for centuries been subject to the eccle- 
siastical rule of the Roman Catholic Church. 
Nearly all of the members and _ leaders of the 
Methodist Church in Mexico have come out of 
the Roman Catholic Church. Their ideas of 
Church organization are naturally influenced 
by the Roman Catholic system with its hier- 
archical system of authority, and its world or- 
ganization, centering in Rome. They feel, 
therefore that their new Church must be re- 
lated to a similar world organization, and that 
it must be organically connected with similar 
churches in other lands. Because they have to 
work alongside the Roman Church they feel 
that this will give them strength and prestige. 

While we believe that this idea is erroneous, 
and that it will result in a formalistic de- 
generation of their Church, yet it is easy to 
understand how they were led to adopt such a 
position. No such condition exists in Korea as 
a basis for following their example; on the 
contrary such examples as we have in Japan, 
China, and India are all in the direction of com- 
plete independence and autonomy of Asiatic 
national groups in their religious organizations. 
What is most needed is complete freedom for 
each national group, each having respect and. 
love for the others, but with no possibility 
of a situation whereby one is made dependent. 
upon another, or whereby one could dominate 
over another. We hope that the Joint Com- 
mission on Union has come to Korea with 
minds open, and free from any preconceived. 
notion that they will have to do here in Korea. 
what has been done in Mexico. Korea has a- 
separate national and racial group with special 
problems and therefore should work them out 
on the basis of the facts and conditions pre- 
vailing in Korea. 

We used to hear it said that Korea was mak- 
ing more progress in the growth and develop- 
ment of Christianity than any other mission 
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field.of modern times. It is rather strange that 
when such high praise has been given to the 
Korean Christians for their devotion and their 
Spiritual power, that now there is fear and 
hesitation on the question of their ability to 
support a free and independent Church. The 
writer remembers, as a child, how he used to 
hear of the religious fervor of the Korean 
Christians, and the great sacrifices that they 
were making for their religion. It used to be 
said in America, “The Koreans put us toshame 
in their devotion and Christian living.” I be- 
lieve that there is still truth in these words, 
and that if the Koreans were free to develop 
their Christianity in their own way, unhamp- 
ered by Western paternalistic control through 
financial aid, they would develop a Church 
worthy of the name Christian. The effects 
of tutelage, and dependence upon America for 
funds, is already seen in the weakening of the 
moral fiber of the Korean Christians, as is 
manifested by their reluctance to accept an 
independent status, now that the way is open 
for them to receive it. 

Now is the time fora rebirth of spiritual 
life in the Korean Church. If the united 
Methodist Church courageously sets up a broad 
social program and faces with determination 
the problems that must be met in the evan- 
gelization of its native land, it will attract to 
itself many intelligent young people, and can 
really do something toward the spiritual salva- 
tion of Korea. By “salvation” I do not mean 
a formal theological conception, but a salva- 
tion which really saves, because it solves the 
pressing problems of life. 

This is a time demanding singleness of pur- 
pose. The idea of official and organic connec- 
tion with American churches only complicates 
the problem and increases organizations and 
“‘red-tape.” It is a delusion which causes de- 
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lays and misunderstandings and it will soon 
be discovered to be a delusion. Whatever 
financial help is coming to the Korean Church 
from other lands will come even more freely 
to an independent Church, than to one which 
confesses the weakness of desire for depend- 
ence on American churches, and this help will 
do far more good if accepted and administered 
by the Korean Church, free from al! foreign 


control, than if itis subject to the will of 


American Mission Boards, or their agents. 
The question is: Are we to have a genuine 
Korean Church in name and deed, or are we to 
merely continue what we have and are, name- 
ly a church organization without much vitality, 
which will gradually grow weaker, and show 
the marks of.religious degeneration? Sitatis- 
tics show that although the Protestant Chris- 
tian churches during the past six years have 
baptized 64,874 adults, the present adult mem- 
bership is 3,549 less than it was in 1924, This 
shows an alarming leakage, which can only be 
accounted for by the lack of vitality in the 
Church. We believe that the foreign character 
of the Church, with its consequent lack of real 
interest in, and sympathetic appreciatlon for 
Korean problems, is the main reason for this 
weakness, and its inability to hold permanent- 
ly the loyalty and interest of its members. 
When church leaders are assured of a good 
living through foreign mission channels, they 


cannot have the understanding and apprecia- . | 


tion of Korean economic problems which are 
the real spiritual problems of Korea today. 
Church leaders must share the hardships of 
their fellow-country-men to make them true 
and successful spiritual leaders. If the Meth- 
odist Church is to become a real spiritual force 
in the remaking of Korea, it must bein fact 
as well as in name a Korean Methodist Church. 


hari estes wen 


II. The Relation of the Missionary to the Korean Methodist Church 


The following suggestions are given with 
the hope that they may be of some help in 
determining a relationship between the mis- 
sionery and the Korean Church, which will 
assure the most satisfactory working condi- 
tions for all concerned. The special values 
which these recommendations have in mind, 
and are planned to conserve are: 


1. To provide conditions which will facili- 
tate the rapid growth of the Korean Methodist 
Church into an independent, self-directing, 
and self-supporting organization. 

2. To make this Church a real Korean 
Church, integrated with Korean life and having 
a wide influence on Korean society. 

3. To provide such conditions as will mini- 
mize occasions for arousing on the part of mis- 
sionaries or Koreans racial, national or class 
‘feeling ; and will prevent friction from dif- 
ferences in standards of living. 

4, A condition in which Korean Christians 
and missionaries will meet on grounds of mu- 
tual respect, as friends, and brothers, unin- 
fluenced by any considerations of financial or 
official superiority or inferiority. 

5. A condition in which both missionaries 
and Korean Christians will enjoy the richest 
and fullest life possible for each, in accordance 
with the habits, customs, and standards of life, 
of each. 

Some stubborn facts which must be kept in 
mind in planning a satisfactory relationship 
between missionaries and the Korean Church. 

1. From the foundation of the Church in 
Korea until the present day, missionaries have 
exercised control and authority over the Ko- 


‘rean church leaders. Even when this authority 


has been nominally transferred to Koreans 
it has been just as effectively in the hands of 
missionaries, by reason of the funds that they 
control personally, and the mission funds 
which they may be able toinfluence. The 


. missionaries also have in their power certain 


/ opportunities for official advancement and 
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social prestige which play a part in any rela- 
tions between Koreans and missionaries. Be- 
cause of this economic and social power whick 
the missionary exercises, and because of habits 
of deference which years of experience have 
built up in the Korean, the Korean is usually 
in a disadvantageous position in any official re- 
lationship between the two. 


2. At the present time the great majority 


of Korean church leaders are men who have : 


become adjusted to this economic and social 
power of the missionary, and outwardly the 
relationship seems happy and satisfactory. 
The fact is, however, that there is a great deal 
of repressed resentment, which comes out on 
occasion. The further, and more serious fact, 


is that many young, intelligent and ambitious | 


Koreans see the conditions that exist in the 
Church, and therefore not cnaly do not join it, 
but become the Church’s most formidable 
critics. 

3. Both missionaries and Korean Christians 
are very human. Itis easy for them, under 
the influence of pious emotion or sentimental- 
ity, to profess the deepest Christian love and 
sympathy for each other and to be shocked at 
any suggestion that such things as racial 
feeling, economic jealousy, or selfish ambition, 
could ever disturb their Christian fellowship. 
The fact remains, nevertheless, that all of 
these unworthy motives and attitudes do 
operate, and we often have evidence of their 
working, sometimes in rather high places. 
One may as well recognize the existence of 
these very human qualities, and try to provide 
conditions which will reduce to a minumum 
any harm which might come from them. 

4, Americans ‘and Koreans, by reason of 
national and racial traditions, have developed 


quite different attitudes and habits towards — 


authority and official position. 
a man in official position is to be respected, 
honored, and to a certain extent feared. The 
American on the other hand looks upon one in 


To the Korean, 
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' official position as a servant of the organiza- 
| tion or institution; and no more worthy of 
| deference or fear than any other member. 
The Korean in official position feels that he 
has power to command, and that he should be 
obeyed. A difference of opinion with him may 
_be taken as an insult to his position or a revolt 
| against institutional authority, and something 
| not to be tolerated. With these two radically 
different viewpoints it is easy to see how 
difficult it would be to maintain really satis- 
factory relationships when the two nationals 
are Officially connected in the same organiza- 
tion. 

5. The American missicnary has a standard 
of living, covering every item in his life needs, 
which is considerably higher than that of the 
Korean, This fact must be frankly recognized 
by both Americans and Koreans, but the less 
that is said about differences in salary the het- 
ter. If the missionaries sre officially joined to 
the. boards and committees cf the Korean 
Church, where questions of finances, including 
salaries, are discussed, they are likely to be 
placed in very embarrassing circumstances at 
times. It may be said that the Koreans under- 
stand, and they know that they never have 
anything to say about missionaries’ salaries. 
‘The fact remains, however, that the mission- 
ary will have something to say about the 
Korean’s salary, when he is officially related 

‘to the Korean Church. In a democratic or- 
‘ganization is it any fairer for missionaries to 
‘discuss and help decide on Koreans’ salaries, 
than the other way round? Unless mission- 
aries are willing to lower their standard of 
iving to that of the average Korean Christian 
they had better not be placed in a position 
where they will be called upon to discuss, and 
take action on, their Korean brother’s salary. 

6. There are Congregational missionaries in 
Japan who have worked under both systems, 
j. e., where they were officially connected with 
the Japanese Church, and later, where they 
were not. Their testimony is that their rela- 
tions with their Japanese brethren have been 
far more pleasant, and they feel that they are 
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doing more for the Japanese Church, in the 
non-official relation than in the official. I un- 
derstand that the missionaries of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal church, South, in Japan, are 
not officially connected with the Japanese 
Methodist Church, and that they report them- 
selves as well satisfied with their present rela- 
tionship. 

7. The missionary is bound by many un- 
breakable ties to the American Church. By 
language, race, traditions, blood-relationship, 
financial support, and in many other ways, he 
is bound up with the Church which sends him 
out. These bonds form habits and attitudes of 
mind which are a part of us. We are really 
serving that American Church out in this part 
of the world. We should feel that our re- 
sponsibility toward that home Church is just 
as strong, if not stronger, than it is to the 
Korean Church. Our relationships with the 
Korean Church are always more or less arti- 
ficial and temporary. Our relationships with 
the American Church are integral parts of our 
very being which we cannot shake off, or 
escape from, if we wanted to. Now, all this 
simply means that the missionary can do his 
greatest service in Korea as a friendly adviser 
and counsellor, and notasan officialin the 
church organization. His only authority 
should be intellectual, and his only power, 
spiritual. 

8. Mission boards in recent years are pay- 
ing more attention to the educational qualifica- 
tions, the special abilities, and the intellectual 
and personality qualification of their ap- 
pointees. Older missivnaries have fallen into 
line with this new policy and have used their 
furloughs to study and specialize in some line 
of work. Most missionaries who could not fit 
in with this policy have left the mission field, 
from one cause or another. Missionaries nowa- 


days must be experts along some line, medi- — 


cine, agriculture, music, social service, evan- 
gelism, education, etc. This means that mis- 


sionaries are not needed to do administrative 


or executive work to help run church organi- 


zation, it is recognized that the nationals of a — 
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country can do this better than any one else, 
but missionaries are needed to help solve cer- 
tain definite life problems of the people with 
whom they work. They bring the best scien- 
tific knowledge, educational preparation, and 
spiritual devotion to bear in trying to solve 
these problems, -all of which are partly physi- 
cal, partly mental and partly spiritual, in their 
nature. 

The missionary is not looking for a posi- 
tion of administrative power, where he can 
control the the actions of others, but he 
does want freedom inthe carrying on of the 
work which he came to do. He does not want 
to be encumbered with administrative or of- 
ficial duties, and he does not want too much 
interference with his work. It is assumed 
that his Board selected him todo a certain 
kind of work because it had confidence in 
his training and ability. It should further be 
assumed that he knows more about his par- 
ticular line of work than those whom he has 
come to help, otherwise why send him 10,000 
miles away from home, and support him for 
- years in a foreign land ? 
All this is to say that the missionary 
- should have great freedom in the carrying on 
of his particular work, whatever it may be. 
He will have to work with existing institutions, 
in many cases, and naturally exert his efforts 
in harmony with the general aims and methods 
of the institution with which he is associated. 
However, the fact that he is a specialist should 
never be lost sight of, and the greatest de- 
gree of freedom possible should be given him 
in carrying on his special work. He should 
be kept as free as possible from the entangle- 
- ments and temptations which come from act- 
ivities partaking so much of the political 
nature. Let him be advisor, expert helper, 
friendly counselor, and spiritual guide, but 
‘don’t take up his time with administrative 
and routine, duties and don’t subject him to 
too much regulation and routine. 
I realize that the men or women who can 
be trusted to do their work, in this free and in- 
dividual way, must be a high type of persons 


in character and in training. But, really, is 
there any need of sending any other kind of 
man or woman to the mission field ? If a per- 
son is to work as a cog in a machine, he had 
far better stay where he can work with the 
least amount of strain and friction to himself 
and the machine, i. e. in his own country and 
among his own people. 

Having set forth the values which should be 
conserved in the relations between mission- 
aries and the Korean Church, and having 
enumerated and explained the bearing of cer- 
tain facts which must be taken into considera- 
tion, it remains to outline a plan for a relation- 
ship between missionaries and the Korean 
Church in accordance with these values and 
facts. 

A Suggested Plan 

1. Each missionary should maintain a close 
organic and official relation with his home 
Church in America. All missionaries, clerical 
and lay, should make annual reports to the 
conferences which they represent in America. 
They should always consider themselves as 
representatives of the American Church, and 
under responsibility to serve that Church well 
in this part of the world. 

2. A mission organization should be main- 
tained on the field, made up of all the mission- 
aries of one mission. This organization should. 
have full charge of all matters affecting the 
missionaries living and personal affairs. Funds 
for the following items should be under the 
control of this organization: missionaries 
salaries, residences, (building and repairs), 
furloughs, taxes, (income and house), medical 
allowances, personal helpers, children’s allow- 
ances, educational subsidies for missionaries 
children, travel allowances for country work- 
ers, and any other items of this general nature. 

3. The missionary bishop for the field, with 
the advice of the Central Council, should make 
the appointments of all the missionaries, cleri- 
cal and lay. The Korean Church, through its 
annual conference should report to the mis- 
sionary bishop and the Central Council con- 
cerning the work of each missionary within 
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the bounds of the conference, and the bishop 
should take the recommendations of this re- 
port into full consideration in making his an- 
nual appointments. No missionary should be 
appointed to a work against the will of the 
Korean Church as expressed in its annual re- 
port on missionaries. A missionary may fill 
any office in the Korean Church (such as pas- 
tor, presiding elder, evangelist, supervisor of 
country schools, etc.) to which he (or she) 
is invited by the Korean Church and appointed 
by the missionary bishop. 


4, Missionaries may be elected as delegates 
to the conferences of the Korean Church, dis- 
trict, annual and general], and should have the 
right to speak cn any motion that may be 
brought before these bodies, but should not 
have the right of voting. 


5, The Central Council* should act for the 
mission and the Mission Board in all matters 
between the Korean Church and the mission 
or Mission Board. Financial matters affecting 
mission institutions (schools, hespitals, etc.), 
and any subsidy that may be given by the 
Board of Missions to the Korean Church, 
should be passed on by this Council before 
submitting same to the Board of Missions. 


6. The missionary should work in harmony 
with the institution, or local church organiza- 
tion with which his work is most closely con- 
nected. He should be freed, as far as possible, 
from routine work in order that he may devote 
himself to the special line of work that he is 
prepared for and appointed to. The individual 
missionary should be under the direct super- 
vision of the Central Council in the carrying 


on of his work, and in case of a difference of 
opinions between the missionary and the in- 
stitution or local organization with which he 
works, regarding the missionary’s duties, or 
his methods, the Central Council should be 
the final authority on the field to settle such 
questions. 


7. The missionary bishop on the field should 
be ex-officio chairman of the Central Council. 
In case of his absence from the field or in case 
there is no missionary bishop, a chairman 
should be elected from among the missionaries 
on the field. 


8. Since the Central Council is to represent 
the Board of Missions and take the place of a 
mission organization, the majority of its mem- 
bers should be elected from the body of mis- 
sionaries on the field and the Korean members 
should be in an advisory capacity and should 
not have the right to vote. 


To sum up: the ideal relation of the mis- 
sionary to the Korean Church is that of a 
friendly adviser and helper, but with no power 
to coerce, either by economic pressure, or 
official administrative power. He should have 
freedom in carrying on his work, and the Ko- 
rean Church should be equally free to accept 
or reject his services without-in any way pre- 
judicing its own interests. 


*NoTE.—The ‘‘Central Council’’ referred to in this 
article is a body to be composed of missionaries elect- 
ed by the missionaries, and Koreans elected by the 
Korean Conferences. It is to take the place of the 
Mission Organization for all purposes of mediation 
between the Korean Church and the Board of Mis- 
sions in America. 
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66" WHE CENTER!” you say, ‘Why call it 
the Center?” Well, just because it 
is exactly that, the center of Seoul. 

In the garden. stands a weather-beaten, oc- 

tagonal stone, bearing signs of carving nearly 

obliterated by the storms of many years; this 
in ‘‘the Center stone” placed here by order of 

King Yi Sung Kei to mark the exact geo- 

graphical center of the walled city, when 

Seoul was laid out as the new capital of the Yi 

Dynasty, about A. D. 1395. 

Events of importance have transpired here; 
the old buildings of the original palace were 
erected at slate expense by King Joong Jong, 
who began his reign in 1504, and who built 
and beautified this palace for his son-in-law, 
Prince Koo. Persons whose names are il- 
lustrous in Korea’s history have walked these 
halls; the rambling, buildings with their old 
long corridors and closed courtyards have 
witnessed many strange sights during these 
centuries. Just think of the tales these 
walls might tell. 
knights and ladies fair! How many tales of 
tokgabie (spooks) and quisin (spirits) and 
ghostly visitors have been whispered here by 
those folk of long ago. 

About thirty years ago the King gave this 
palace to the Princess Soon Wha, a favorite 
wife, and from that time it was known as 
“The Soon Wha Palace”, or Soon Wha Chun 
and from this name was derived the present 
Korean name, Tai Wha Kwan. 

It was in 1919 that the palace achieved its 
marked distinction: the thirty-four patriots 
who signed the Declaration of Independence 
met in what was then one of the public dining 
halls of the restaurant. It was here that the 
famous document was signed and from this 
place that they were carried away to prison. 

Largely owing to political changes the en- 
tire property came into the market near the 
close of 1919 and those interested in the found- 
ing of a Women’s Social and Evangelistic Cen- 


What stories of brave 


ter were enabled to purchase it. There are 
outstanding characteristics of the work which 
make it unique and different; it is a union 
institution where three Mission Boards co- 
operate ; there are a remarkable variety and 
number of activities; it is a real community 
center from which radiate lines of effort to 
many parts of the city; longstanding historie 
interests make this spot a national shrine for 
all Korean patriots. 

The entire Center family numbers about 
2,890 in the various clubs, classes, clinies and 
extension groups of women and children, 
girls and boys, grouped under four depart- 
ments. 

The Public Health and Child Welfare 
Department has been organized and developed 
under Miss Elma Rosenberger, of the Method- 
ist Episcopal Mission. From small beginnings 
this work has developed into the Seoul Wel- 
fare Union, with helpful hands reaching out in 
every direction. East Gate Women’s Hospital 
and Severance Medical College and Hospital 
have at last joined forces in this long-dreamed 
of work, thus making welfare work the means 
of teaching undergraduate nurses and doctors 
the need and value of public health work as 
well as giving help to thousands of mothers 
and children. In the milk station last year 
14,844 bottles of milk were prepared by for- 
mula. Think of the tremendous amount of work 
required in this! As I have watched the nurses 
put the barley to soak, grind the beans, care- 
fully measure the milk, water, sugar and other 
ingredients, and sterilize the bottles and the 
milk, I have wondered time and again how 
many little lives have thus been saved that 
otherwise would have been snuffed out. Time 
and space forbid that you hear much about the 
work of Miss Rosenberger, Miss Lee and Miss 
Chun, the nurses, in the schools. In this im- 
portant branch of health education there have 
been monthly clinics in five schcols where 
minor ailments were cared for and lectures 
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given on the care of the body and the preven- 
tion of disease. These classes, with an enroll- 
ment of 1,149, present one of the greatest op- 
portunities to combat ignorance and to help 
the girls to face the facts of life intelligently. 

The Social Service Department. Miss 
Blanche Bair, (Methodist Episcopal Mission, ) 
Director, has a rare opportunity and scope for 
service. One can say that perhaps the effort 
most appreciated is that of the afternoon play- 
ground and school work for the street child- 
ren. These are not beggar children, they 
have homes of some kind, but they are so poor 
that they cannot go to school, and even if 
they could scrape up the small amount of tui- 
tion necessary in any type of school in Korea, 
there is always the question of books and 
clothes. These are boys and girls from six to 
thirteen years of age whose only playground 
is the streets and alleys of a great, wicked 
city. Miss Bair and Mrs. Helen Choi have 
over two hundred children in the group at the 
Center and in two other extension groups 
where they are assisted by the students from 
the Union Woman’s Bible School. 

When the workers, with a small group of 
volunteer helpers, first called these street 
children together and began to organize this 
work it seemed almost a hopeless task. Poor 
little wild things that knew nothing of order, 
cleanliness or obedience! How could they be 
controlled? Great was the consternation, and 
not a few the complaints from the other classes 
and departments where they were trying to 
work at the same hours. Distraction, noise, 
confusion! What a bunch of street children ; 
they knew nothing, was there any hope for 
these? But that was two years ago. What 
a change we find now! We always want visi- 
tors to see this group because they are so well 
behaved, so enthusiastic and so very apprecia- 
tive of the opportunity thus given them to 
grow out of the class of alley-children and to 
some day become men and women of whom 
we shall no doubt be proud. 

With the aid of the Woman’s Club of Seoul 
and other friends the Center has been able to 


arrange a bathing house for the poor children, 
and especially the street waifs in the afternoon 
playground groups. During the past year 
Mrs. Genso (Presbyterian Mission) and her 
assistants have given 1,258 free baths to the 
little people who otherwise would have had no 
such luxury; we have three concrete basins 
with showers and two smaller basins for the 
little ones. Only those who have felt the 
sweltering heat of the great city in the sum- 
mer time, and those who have seen the suffer- 
ing of these children, can appreciate what this 
bath-house has meant to them. 

In the clubs of this department the high 
school and college young people are finding 
an opportuity for real fellowship with others 
with the same outlook in life. In the Cooking 
Club are a number of women, wives of men 
who have been educated abroad. These wo- 
men are always interested in anything that 
promises to add to the attractiveness and 
beauty of their homes. The members of this 
club bring their own materials and the foreign 
dishes that are prepared are taken home for 
the family to test. One of the husbands said 
that cooking club day was usually red letter 
day in the homes of the members. 

The large number of blind people in their 
hopeless isolation and loneliness touches the 
hearts of all. Some small beginnings have 
been made along this line, but most inadequate. 
Miss Bair is directing the work of a young 
woman, Miss Hahn, whose work just now is to 
visit in the homes of blind girls and women 
and get into sympathetic touch with them. 
This phase of the work is supported by Mr. 
Yoshimoto, a blind Japanese man who lives in 
London, and it is hoped that the present small 
beginnings may result in something construc- 
tive in helping these unfortunate ones. 

Educational Department. Miss Marion Kin- 
sler, (Presbyterian) Director; Miss Margaret 
Billingsley, (Southern Methodist) Home Eco- 
nomics Director. Many of the 130 students 
who have enrolled in this department during 
the year are daughters-in-law from the homes 
of the city, who had no school privileges when 
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younger. These students are all over 16 years 
of age, and many of them have already come 
to the sad realization that they must make an 
effort toward self-improvement or yield to the 
divorce craze that is sweeping the world. In 
a three-years course we aim to give these 
young women training. in common _ school 
branches, but with the emphasis on Home 
‘Economics. It is our desire to make this one 
of the most attractive departments of the 
work. 

The Hostel, is a home for girls who are 
from the country and far from their own 
homes while attending the higher schcols of 
the city. An old Korean house, which ac- 
comodates about thirty girls, was used as a 
dormitory for our own school department at 
one time, and it is now the Hostel. With the 
change in the type of school our students come 
more and more from homes inthe city. Safe, 
comfortable Christian home-life for the country 
girls, who have been suddenly thrown into the 
freedom of a great city, is most important. 
Last year when the Board of Trustees was on 
the point of closing the Hostel, because ofa 
lack of funds to make neccessary repairs, Dr. 
‘and Mrs. E. H. Miller, of the Presbyterian 
Mission, came to our assistance with a gift of 
¥ 300.00 which made it possible to continue 
the work. The girls in the Hostel number 
from 27 to 30; at one time last winter 11 dif- 
ferent schools of the city were represented. 
The matter of diversity complicates the ques- 
tion of discipline, the girls are apt to think of 
it more as an inn than as a dormitory. Miss 
Kinsler has had some difficult problems as 
there was no esprit de corps at the beginning; 
but with new rules and a new matron the sit- 
uation is speedily improving. We have no- 
thing in the budget for this work and she has 
made it entirely self-supporting, even the ma- 
tron’s salary being met by the fees. 

Evangelistic effort permeates the work of 
the entire institution. Not only in the Bible 
classes and the home visitation, but in personal 
work. The revival last spring was a joint ef- 
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fort, workers and members from each depart- 
ment being invited, Not many of the parents 
attended, but those who did seemed much 
impressed and four decided to become Chris- 
tians. Twenty of our girls were baptized at 
the close of the revival in a beautiful and 
impressive service in the chapel, one of these 
being a dormitory girl who was attending a 
Kindergarten Normal School, and who has 
since taken a position in a mission school. 

One of our friends laughingly said that the 
motto of the Center might well be: “From 
the cradle to the grave!’’ Yes, truly the 
scope seems very wide. Old and young, rich 
and poor, ignorant and wise, there is a place 
for each. Some of the work is entirely self- 
supporting, and the fees from some classes 
enable us to carry on other types of work for 
the less privileged ones. 

If you take your stand at the great gate and 
watch the people who come and go for one 
day to the Center, you will catch a glimpse of 
the scope of work carried on here in this busy 
place, you will realize that there is something 
of interest going on here from early morning 
till late at night. We have nothing in the 
way of building or equipment to show you, for 
the dilapidated old buildings now in use, 
though of great historic interest and very 
picturesque, are most uncomfortable in cold 
weather and every rainy season sees some of 
them literally melt away over our heads. But 
you will see a growing and ever developing 
community service. One of our visitors, a 
woman of large experience as administrative 
secretary of a mission board, said of the Cen- 
ter: “I have been all over the world and have 
seen work of this type in many places but for 
variety, scope and effective service this beats 
anything I have ever seen.” 

Curtail our work? Where shall we begin? 
The need is constantly growing and the chang- 
ing conditions in Korea and the difficult pro- 
blems of every-day living call more and more 
and more loudly for new adventures in loving 
service. 


BLP 
Mark Napier Trollope, D. D., Bishop in Corea 


W ITH THE PASSING of Bishop Trollope 


Corea loses a great man, and the 
English Church Mission its much be- 
loved and devoted Bishop. It is impossible to 
imagine that never again will his tall, dignified 
and beautiful presence be seen in the streets 
of Seoul and in the villages of Corea. It was 


generally known that the Bishop was suffer- 


ing from a weak heart, but of late his health 
had caused no anxiety and a letter from him 
just before leaving England in mid-September 
told us that he was feeling ‘‘shamefully 


-well.’’ The excitement of an accident in Kobe 


4 


. Lambeth Conference. 


harbour proved too great a strain for his heart 
and he died suddenly. A British boat collided 
with the “‘Hakusan Maru,’’ the boat in which 
the Bishop was travelling with a Japanese 
and Corean, both of whom he had ordained to 
the diaconate in England whilst at home for 
The Bishop had not 
expected to attend the Conference, but find- 
ing that it was possible at the last hour, he 
hastily journeyed ‘alone, via Canada, in June 
and reached London just in time. He was so 
looking forward to his return to the Far East 
where for forty years his heart had been. 
Born in 1861, he was educated at Lancing 
College, Essex, and graduated with honours 
at New College, Oxford. Whilst as a priest 
in charge of St. James, Yarmouth, he heard 
the call to the mission field and joined Bishop 
Corfe in the then little known country of 
Corea, in 1891. The first years were given 
up to the study of the language, and he be- 
came a master of the Chinese Character, as 
is now witnessed by his famous library of 
Corean classics of which he had a profound 
knowledge. By journeyings oft, by cold and 
heat, by disappointment and hardships, he 
laboured as a missionary and never lost sight 
of his vision of a Christian Church in Corea. 


He saw the first Corean convert of our Church 
baptized at Chemulpo ; he lived to see a little 
one become a thousand, even more than five © 


thousand, and out of these he has raised 


twelve to the priesthood and two to the dia- 
conate. For years he lived in a small Corean 
house which he built on Kangwha Island, a 
house by the sea-shore where the fishermen 
to-day speak of Cho Tai In, for that was then 
his name. He built the beautiful Corean 
Church of S. Peter and S. Paul at Kangwha 
city, and in May, 1926, consecrated the 
Cathedral which he had built in Seoul, and in 
the crypt of which his body was laid to rest 
on November 12th, 1930. 

A scholar of the West, he was equally x 
home with the history and language of the 
East. His message was always “It is the 
East that matters with all its teaming mil- 
lions.’’ He believed in Corea, and foresaw a 
great future when others were inclined to 
despair. Humble, yet overpowering in his 
natural dignity; kind, but a-fearless dis- 
ciplinarian, and one who could hold firmly 
the reins in his hands; generous, but always 
urging the necessity of a self-supporting 
Church, he laid his foundations well. 

The pastoral staff which he carried pro- 
claimed him a true shepherd to our scattered 
flock ; the great ring he wore on his finger 
was a Sign that he was wedded to the Church 
and that he strove for the bond of unity, and 
the Cross that he bore on his heart was the 
sign of Whose he was and of Whose Faith he 
was not ashamed to confess. 

The Church in Corea mourns a dear 
friend, a faithful shepherd. ‘‘Behold a great 
priest—the Lord’s anointed.’’ May he rest 
in Peace. 

C. H. 
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A Veteran Leader’s Home-call 


HE MISSIONARY community of Korea 
mourns the loss of a friend and co- 
worker of many years’ standing in the 
passing of Bishop Mark Napier Trollope, D.D. 
of the English Church Mission. He first 
came to Korea in 1891, staying for ten years 
and returning, after ten years’ absence, as 
Bishop for what has proved to be a further 
term of nineteen years on the mission field 
of Korea. His sudden home-c¢all, when so 
near the threshold of his own home in Seoul, 
after the long journey to and from England 
and all the strain and stress of the Lambeth 
Conference, makes his removal the more ar- 
resting for those of us whoremain. He re- 
turned to Korea with new plans for the 
work of his mission, with new workers ac- 
companying, him from England, and with 
his never-failing buoyancy of faith and hope 
in God’s guidance. 
Apart from his long and happy experience 
as a spiritual leader in Korea so many of us 
have been heartened and helped by his radiant 
smile, his hearty hand-shake, his cordial en- 
quiries, while his devotion to his high calling 
and his deep love for Korea have been an ins- 
piration to all who came within his influence. 
A Greatheart, a man of profound learning, a 
true book-man, yet of so sweet and unassum- 
ing a character ; nothing can give us a better 
understanding of his simple trust in God as he 
faced the unseen and the eternal than the 
closing words of the English translation of 
the address that he gave last March at the 
Twelfth Commencement of the Chosen Chris- 
tian College, just before he sailed for 
' England. They were these: 
“T am an old man now and a fortnight 
hence I shall be 68 years old. And as we 


know ‘“‘the days of our age are three score 
years and ten, and though men be so strong 
that they come to four score sears yet is their 
strength then but labour and sorrow.’’ Yet 
there is glory as well as sadness in the sun- 
set. As I look back over my past life, al- 
though I am conscious of many shortcomings 
and wasted opportunities, my chief feeling is 
one of thankfulness for all that life has 
brought me, and for the many blessings, bodi- 
ly and spiritual, that have fallen to my share. 
And the glory of the sunset not only illumines 
the day that is past but is the herald of the 
morrow’s sunrise. For death, to the Chris- 
tian, is not so much a completion as a ‘com- 
mencement.’ And IJ, at the end of my earth- 
ly career, equally with the graduates of today 
at the beginning of theirs, may look forward 
with the courage of hope to a future as full 
of the promise of progress as anything that 
life has had to shew us in the past.’’ 

The funeral was held in Seoul and for the 
first time, and probably for the last, permis- 
sion was given for a burial to take place in 
the crypt of the Anglican:Cathedral, which is 
within the boundaries of the city. This: 
special recognition on the part of the authori- 
ties was much appreciated, as was the at- 
tendance of the Vice Governor-General and 
other officials. Archbishop Mutel of the Ro- 
man Catholic Church and many representa- 
tives of missionary and commercial circles 
were also present. The new Cathedral was 
among the Bishop’s heaviest responsibilities 
for a number of years, one in which he took 
much joy at its present stage of completion, 
and it is fitting that it should become his last 
resting place for all time. 

G. B. 
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Laymen to the Front — 


R. A. HARDIE, M. D. 


-representing the Methodist churches in 
: Korea is composed of an equal number 
_of ordained and lay representatives, several of 
the latter being women. This is an indication 
that the proposed United Methodist Church 
will have aliberal constitution. In further 
support of this itis said that some of the 
members of the Commission, charged with 
the responsibility of drafting this constitution, 
are suggesting that the laymen should have 
equal representation in the highest councils 
of the Church, and that even the position of 
General Superintendent may be open to them: 
There is no valid reason why the laity should 
not be in all respects on an equality with the 
clergy. “God is no respecter of persons.” In 
matters of race, sex, rank, or possessions, God 
has no favorites. The attributes that are valu- 
able in His sight are those intellectual and 
spiritual qualities which make for personality, 
especially the qualities of merey and love 
founded on the principles of righteousness and 
truth. 
_ The idea of the superiority of the clergy is 
arapidly disappearing relic of the mediaeval 
ages, when the clergy were supposed to possess 
special saintliness and spiritual power con- 
ferred upon them by ordination. This idea is 
rightly being eliminated from the Protestant 
Churches. The laymen have come to the front 
in connection with the Foreign Missionary 
Enterprise. The great leaders of this move- 
ment: John R. Mott, Fletcher Brockman and 
Robert E. Speer—laymen of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South, and the Presbyterian Church, 
North, respectively—are well known in Korea. 
A large majority of the medical and education- 
al missionaries to whom this cause owes so 
much are laymen, including the women mis- 
sionaries without the whom elevation of wo- 
men to their rightful place in society would 
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have been impossible. 

The Church should be a spiritual association 
of Christians having similar ideals and aims, 
who have been inspired by their love to God, 
to one another, and to all their fellow-men. 
This Christian association should have freedom 
in carrying on all worthy social aims and 
plans, but this cannot be unless the laymen 
have an equal right with the clergy to hold 
administrative and executive positions, and 
thus have equal opportunity to initiate and to. 
take part in all the movements of the Church. 

There are good reasons why laymen should 
have equal representation with the clergy in 
the higher courts of the Church. It is unfor- 
tunate that thus far the Korean clergy have 
been educated and influenced in their ideas of 
Church polify almost entirely by missionaries 
and foreign text-books. The organization and 
polity of the Korean Methodist Churches are 
entirely foreign. In providing these instru- 
ments for the United Church, they should be 
as simple as possible, and gradually developed 
according to actual needs. In order to have 
an organization that will be better adapted to 
Korean ideas and customs, the Church must 
have the help of thinking laymen who more 
easily than the clergy will see things from the 
Korean point of view. Many of them are just 
as intelligent, as well educated, as resourceful 
and as competent to deal with any of the prob- 
lems of life as the clergy. They, therefore, 
should have equal standing with the clergy in 
all the administrative and executive affairs of 
the Church, and as consecrated, responsible, 
and self-respecting men they cannot be satis- 
fied with less than that. 

The Christian Church exists because Jesus 
Christ commanded His followers to go “into 
all the world and preach the gospel to every 
creature.” The laymen, therefore, have an 
equal responsibility in regard to this work 
with the clergy. The Church in the west has 
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made too great a distinction hetween material 
and spiritual service, or between so-called 
“secular” and ‘‘sacred” callings. Christ makes 
no moral or spiritual distinction between 
“secular” and “sacred” work. The material 
and the spiritual are both necessary in this 
life, and therefore it is necessary that men 
serve God in both these relations of life. Those 
who are too much taken up with material and 
temporal things neglect the things that are 
spiritual. Men who neglect the material nec- 
essaries of life cannot rightly represent or 
even appreciate spiritual necessities. “The 
Sabbath was made for man” but the man who 
does not work cannot appreciate the Sabbath- 
rest. On the other hand the man who does 
not observe the Sabbath will not able to do 
effective work. Both are necessary to a rich 
and full life, and God expects both the clergy 
and laymen to serve their fellow-men dilli- 
gently, in order that all may have the benefit 
of both the material and the spiritual bless- 
ings of life. 

When Jesus commanded His followers to 
preach the gospel to every creature He made 
them responsible for carrying the good news 
of salvation into every land, and into every 
class of society. Thus the various circles of 
society are the sources from which the Church 
derives its membership. The winning of con- 
verts to a new religion is not an easy task, but 
members of any class of society can be won 
more naturally to Christianity by men who 
are in some way related to that class, especial- 
ly, if in doing their ordinary duties of every- 
day-life they faithfully and favorably repre- 
sent the faith they have adopted. The official 
and the wealthy classes can be more easily 
influenced by men cf their own standing in 
society. A Christian teacher, doctor, mer- 
chant, or farmer can much more easily influ- 
ence those with whom he comes in contact in 
his daily work, than a salaried pastor who 
may be suspected of having some personal or 
selfish motive in making his appeal. 

The Korean educators, physicians, lawyers, 
merchants, and farmers in our churches are 


busy men, but they realize the value of Chris- 
tianity to their people, and if they are entrust- 
ed with their share of responsibility in all the. 
affairs of the Church, they can and will give 
freely of their time, of their means, and of 
their thought, to lead those with whom their 
work brings them in contact to know Christ. 
These men constitute an increasing proportion 
of the leaders in Korean society, and it is only 
as they take advantage of this, and make de- 
finite efforts to influence individuals in favor of 
Christianity, that the Korean Church can be- 
come strong and influential, and thus attain 
to the position in society which the Christian 
church should have. 

These lay leaders must be encouraged to 
think of true religion as life’s deepest and rich- 
est value, and of its propagation by example 
and teaching as the privilege and duty of the 
laymen as well as of the clergy. If the laity 
have equal representation with the clergy in 
all the courts of the Church, and are not shut 
out from any place of leadership; it will greatly 
encourage and stimulate them to take their 
share in all its privileges and duties. It will 
also help non-Christians to understand that 
the Church is not an institution concerned. 
only with the other world, but that men in 
every honest walk of life, here and now, share 
its responsibilities ; and that in following their 
so-called ‘secular work” men are serving 
socially according to the will of God, as truly 
and as well as those who have felt led to devote 
their lives to the so-called “sacred service” of 
the ministry. 

When Jesus explained why He came into 
the world He said, “I am come that you may 
have life, and have it abundantly.” That is 
one reason why He began by healing the sick 
and teaching the masses. Later when He sent 


-out His disciples He commanded them to cast 


out demons, to heal the sick, and to teach the 
gospel. When missionaries first came to Ko- 
rea 46 years ago unordained dectors and lady- 
missionaries began the work of healing the 
sick and teaching little children and women. 
Now modern dispenaries and hospitals, and 
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schools of various types have become so com- 
mon in Korea that many are ceasing to think 
of them as a part of the church work. Never- 
theless caring for the sick, healing, and teach- 
ing are sacred callings, and the work of reliev- 
ing pain and of delivering men from ignorance 
is giving Korea a larger and richer view of 
life. 

When we think of the awakening resulting 
from improved methods of travel and com- 
munication, from the spread of literature, in- 
cluding newspapers and magazines, and from 
the development of commercial and industrial 
activities, we understand what coming in con- 
tact with Christian civilization has meant to 
this Peninsula. All of these forces have direct- 
ly influenced the personal habits, the family 
life, and the community and social customs of 
the Korean people. The tragedy of the situa- 
tion is that the influence and growth of Chris- 
tianity, out of which all that is highest and 
lasting in these forces come, are not keeping 
pace with other influences. Many have failed 
to understand the real source of these bless- 
ings. They have not realized that ‘every good 
gift comes down from the Father of light,’’ 
who never varies. They have forgotten the 
years 1903-1910 when God so graciously bles- 
sed the whole Korean Church. They then re- 
‘alized that Christians were the “first fruits” of 
a great harvest, and local preachers, stewards, 
class-leaders, and many other members of the 
‘Church, women as well as men, went out to 
near by villages, to “constrain” the people to 
come into their Father’s house, and as a result 
multitudes heard the gospel and believed. In 
those days when the lay members took such 
an active interest in telling their friends and 
neighbors the good news the Church grew 
rapidly. But in the last ten years our two 
Methodist Churches have increased their com- 
bined membership from 17,748 in 1919, to only 
18, 235 in 1929, that is, an average gain of less 
than 50 members a year. It is startling, too, to 
know that in these ten years the two churches 
shave baptized 21,024 adults, which is 2,500 
more than our present membership. It is still 


more startling when we note that in addition to 
adults received by baptism and vows since — 
1919, at least 2,000 more, baptised in mfoney, 
were received on profession of faith. 

What is the explanation of the fact that 
the Church is not able to hold those whom it 
receives? Do many come in from ulterior 
considerations? Or do many really feel the 
lack of something they had hoped to find in 
the Church? Does the atmosphere of the 
Church lack a spirit of fellowship and helpful- 
ness ? Is the Church failing to help those who 
enter its doors to develop intellectual and spiri- 
tual desires which will counteract the grossly 
material interests and outside attractions which 
are more and more bidding for the attention 
of all classes. If these attractions are un- 
worthy, why does the Church not provide 
someihing in their stead? Are the pastors 
ultilizing the talents of their members in the 
various fields of Christian endeavor, so neces- 
sary in this needy, yearning land ? Of course 
the spirit of service and real helpfulness de- 
pends to some extent upon the influence of the 
pastor’s example, teaching and fellowship; 
but whether new members of the Church feel - 
at home and are benefited socially and spiritu- 
ally depends more upon their opportunity for 
friendly, and helpful intercourse with the 
rank and file of the membership in every day 
life than upon the preaching, teaching and 
even the personal fellowship of the pastor 
himself. This means that the value of the 
Church as a social, religious, and spiritual 
organization depends even more upon the ac- 
tivity of its members than upon those of its 
pastor. Of course he must be a wise, popular 
leader and organizer. The Church must be a 
brotherhood of men and women of practical 
social and spiritual ideals and aims, who are 
reaching out for a richer and fuller experience 
of life, which they must share with others if 
they are to be of real and permanent value. 
This will be impossible unless lay members 
are organized into clubs, leagues, and societies 
of Christian endeavor, in which all are encour- 
aged to take part in definitely assigned tasks. 
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These tasks should include responsibility for 
work without, as well as within, the Church. If 
non-Christians find that the Church is a live in- 
stitution, interested in all that pertains to the 
welfare of society, and willing to work and 
sacrifice for its intellectual, economic, social, 
and moral uplift, they too will be interested, 
and ready to help. Non-Christians must be 
shown that the Church is not narrow, sectari- 
an and limited in its interests, but a liberal 
organization composed of sympathetic men 
and women who are interested in every thing 
that makes for a rich and abundent life. The 
members must be taught to prepare them- 
selves to hold administrative and executive 
positions not only in the congregation they 
attend, but in any of the councils of the 
Church as a whole, to which they may be 
elected. 

The Christian Church is realizing that if it is 
to continue its influence it must include in its 
work many more activities than in the past, 
and that it will require in its councils men 
who are able to deal with and help support 
important social movements. Thus if the 
Church in Korea is to be a successful and in- 
dependent organization it must have the help 


of laymen, not only in its evangelistic and. 


administrative work, but especially in meeting 
its pecuniary needs. Thisis one of the most 
difficult questions with which the United 
Church will have to deal. The clergy can do 
little toward supplying the monetary needs of 
the Church. They are inadequately support- 
ed, many not getting enough to supply the 
physical needs of their familes and to properly 
educate their children or buy books and other 
reading material for themselves. Unless the 
lay members, both men and women, are wel- 
comed to participation in all the affairs of the 
Church they cannot be as interested as they 
should be, and therefore cannot be ex- 
pected to contribute pecuniary support to the 
Church as gladly and freely as they otherwise 
would. Their whole-hearted support is neces- 
sary, because the men who earn money know 
its value, and how to spend it more wisely 
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than those who have no part in earning it: 
Men who have had experience in secular busi- 
ness know better how to conduct the business 
affairs of the Church than those who have 
had little or no such experience. 


The union of the Churches gives an op- 
portunity to reorganize the work to better 
advantage. The pastors, especially those on 
rural circuits, are not only inadequately sup- 
ported, but over-worked. It is impossible to 
cover the field for which Methodism has ac- 
cepted responsibility unless the services of the 
laymen are systematically enlisted. Most of 
our circuits cover far too large an area, and 
include too many groups. The attempt to 
serve them leaves little time or opportunity 
for work in villages where there are no 
Christians. It would meet Korean conditions 
more effectively to allow each pastor to re- 
tain his charge without transfer, as long as he 
is successful in his work, and becoming more 
and more an essential part of the constituency 
he is serving. The work will be easier and 
more effective when there are more pastors 
so that the circuits can be divided, but even 
then there will be need for the services of lay- 
men in each circuit. The only way in which 
the need can be met is through the hearty co- 
operation of the laymen. 


The adoption of this plan would result in 
the development of many laymen into effect- 
ive volunteer preachers. It would create a 
new spirit in and a new respect for the 
Church. It would soon relieve the Church 
from dependence on foreign funds for the 
support of its ministry. Let us remember 
that proverb “In union there is strength,” and 
thus make a worthy use of the union into 
which we are so joyfully entering. 

What we have tried to say may be summed 
up in the following brief statements: 
1. Laymen cannot be the helpful advisers 
they should be in the Church unless the privi- 
lege and responsibility of a leading part in its 
management is open to them, and anything 
lest than this will militate against ithe 
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Church’s usefulness and influence both within 
and without its pale. 

2. If laymen are welcomed to adminis- 
trative tasks it will encourage and strengthen 
them in doing personal work. The converts 
they win will follow their example naturally, 
and the pastors will be encouraged in their 
proper work of building up the faith and 
directing the work of the members of their 
churches. 
~ 8. Laymen who accept administrative re- 
sponsibility in an autonomous Church will 


gladly contribute and help raise the means — 
necessary to the carrying out se: the plang 
adopted. 

4, If laymen are given equal rights with the 
clergy to hold administrative and executive 
positions they will not only do personal work, 
and contribute funds, but also gladly help in 
the Sunday pastoral work in the circuit to 
which they belong. Without this help of the 
laymen churches cannot be built up in th? 
rural communities, which comprise 50 % a 
the population. 


Bible Institutes and the Rural Problem 


CHAS. 


UNDREDS OF BIBLE Institutes will be 
held this winter throughout Korea. To 
attend these institutes thousands of 

men and women will gather for a ten-days’ 
respite from the depressing atmosphere of 
- their home villages communities. 

In the home villages these men and women 
face many and varied problems. Many of 
them are slaves to debt, due to wasteful social 
customs, their neighbors pay a terrific toll to 
the liquor traffic. They live in the darkness 
of disease, burdened with superstition and 
ignorance. They are crushed to earth in an 
economic struggie. They have not learned to 
work together ina common effort to better 
their social and economic status. 

Will they be better fitted for facing these 
problems after ten days of study in one of 
‘these Bible classes ? Will these classes point 
out the way for definite action along some line 
or merely mark ten days of more or legs in- 
spirational talk that cannot crystallize into 
action because no program of action is out- 
lined ? 

The Church must begin to face these prob- 
lems seriously. Unless the Church can give 
definite counsel along Christian lines the time 
will soon come when even the membership of 
the Church may be turning to Bolshivism and 
Marxism ; for Bolshivism has its solution. Has 
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Christianity ? 

Jesus went about doing good. Is his ChurcY 
in Korea doing likewise ? The man who does 
nothing for others is regarded as _ selfish. 
What about the institution which is interested 
only in saving and perpetuating itself? Will 
these Bible classes give anything which the 
non-Christian can look upon as anything but 
“‘the people’s opiate’’? 

It is a fine thing to study the Law of Moses. 
But if Moses were living in Korea to-day he 
would probably be working on a new code of 
laws covering land tenure, public health, debt, 
agriculture, and charity for Korea. It isa ~ 
macnificent thing to study the prophets. They 
had much to say about the social conditions of 
their day. Butitis probably more necessary 
that we seek to know God’s will for Korea to- 
day than for the Jews of 800 B. c. 

More and more the leaders of our Church 
are coming to realize that our Bible Institutes 
must function more in the every-day life of 
our people. With this in mind a recent meet- 
ing of the all-Korea Agricultural Committee 
of the National Christian Council, under the 
leadership of the Hon. Yun Chi Ho, voted to 
request those in charge of Bible Classes 
throughout Korea to make provision for a 
course in community building and rural de- 
velopment. 
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Inasmuch as not all who attend these classes 
are farmers, or directly interested in farming, it 
was not thought best to conduct classes in 
better farming methods. This is already being 
well done in the farmers’ institutes and it lies 
in that province. The Bible Institute should 
be concerned with some phase of community 
improvement in which all may be interested 
and in which the Christian graces may more 
certainly be brought out. 

Some topics might be suggested as follows : 
‘Cooperative movements; What Denmark 
farmers have done and how; What the rural 
Church can do for Korea: health problems of 
the rural village ; the church and the economic 
problem in Korea. 


_ Among books suitable fer study during such 
a course the following are suggested : 


_ Denmark and Her Farmers, by Hong Pyung 
Sun. 236 pages. In eight chapters this book 
discusses the folk high schools, co-operating 
movements, life on the farm, and applications 
to Korea, and emphasizes the spiritual back- 
ground of Denmark’s success. If-you want to 
emphasize the Christian virtues needed in 
Korea to-day, use this book as the basis of 
your course. As a supplement for the teacher 
we suggest, Denmark, a Land of Farmers, 
by J. S. Ryang. 

The Rural Church in Korea, by Oh Chun 
Yeung. 250 pages. Nine chapters covering 
such important topics as relation of the church 
tothe community, beiter farming methods, 
organization for credit, purchase and sale, 
education both religious and popular, rural 
health sanitation and hygiene, amusements, 
and home life. 


Co-operatives: Organization and Methods, 
by Hong Pyung Syun. Reasons for cooperative 
agencies ; types of cooperatives, such as credit 
~ associations ; cooperative purchasing associa- 
tions ; cooperative marketing; methods of or- 


ganizations; model constitutions. 

Healthy Living By J. D. VanBuskirk, M. D. 
170 pages. Jesus went about healing the sick. 
To-day in Korea He would probably devote 
more time to encouraging people to use pres- 
ent day medical knowledge to prevent disease. 
Anyway those of us who are not doctors can 
spread the gospel of healthy living and here is 
a book that points the way. 

The Social Ideal of the Churches, by Rev. 
D. A. MacDonald. Were I dictator of Korea’s 
churches, no pastor would be given a position 
who could not pass an examination on the 
social creed of the churches as outlined here. 
For it contains the program of the Church for 
unemployment, old age pensions, safeguarding 
the rights of the laboring classes, etc. If we 
had more of this taught fewer of our young 
people would be turning to the gospel of Karl 
Marx. The chapters on poverty, liquor traffic, 
health, education and recreation for the child, 
and child labor, especially deserve the atten- 
tion of every rural worker. 

Larger books in the same field are Rauschen- 
buseh’s Social Principles of Jesus, and Vol- 
mer’s New Testament Theology. 

Helps for the Korean Farmer, by Cho Min 
Hyeng, edited by Dr. R. A. Hardie, ideals with 
better methods of farming; cooperation in 
rural work ; inventories, ledgers, and journals ; 
culture in the rural community, etc. 

For definite study of methods in farm work 
books on fruit, fertilizers, poultry, silk- worms, 
farm animals, etc., are also available at the 
Christian Literature Society. 

For women, a mission study book on Den- 
mark, by Mrs. Chaffin is now available. For 
hygiene and health study, Miss Morris’ To 
a Baby’s Mother, Mrs. VanBuskirk’s Health 
and Miss Gaylord’s Hygiene for Children are 
to be recommended. Also The Care of In- 
fants by J. D. VanBuskirk, M. D. and Domestic 
Hygiene by R. G. Mills, M. D. 


NOTE: All the Korean books mentioned by name in the above article can be obtained from the 
Christian Literature Society ; most of them are the Society’s own publications. 
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EDWARD ADAMS 


O BIBLE INSTITUTES have a place in 
D a religious educational system for Ko- 
rea? In many parts of this country 
we have taken our Bible Institutes for granted 
and have never even raised the question of 
their usefulness. In other parts never having 
had a Bible Institute, we have never felt 
the lack of one. In neither case have we 
given deep thought to the subject. Conditions 
in Korea are not so different in one part from 
another but the Bible Institutes are either 
good for all localities or none. Which is it ? 

Some have doubtless discovered that in 
many circles Bible Institutes are somewhat 
looked down upon; that there is considerable 
criticism exchanged between Bible Institutes 
and Seminaries, and in some cases even rival- 
ry. The Bible Institutes accuse the Seminaries 
of lack of Biblical instruction ; of graduating 
Jeaders for the upper classes and not for the 
“common people ;” of lack of loyalty to the 
Bible; of lack of religious enthusiasm and 
spiritual power; and of lack of evangelical 
and propagating zeal. 

The counter charge from the Seminaries is 
that the Bible Institute has too narrow a cur- 
ruculum ; that its educational standards are 
too low ; that its religious attitudes are too 
conservative ; and that its general attitude to- 
wards all of life’s problems is too narrow. 
Not all Seminaries nor all Bible Institutes hurl 
such criticisms at each other, but thereisa 
tendency. Itis not my purpose to judge be- 
tween either position, but obviously, if this is 
to be the attitude between Seminaries and 
Bible Institutes in Korea, we cannot have them 
both in one religious educational system. 

Two years ago I had the privilege of making 
a special study of Bible Institutes in America. 
A careful investigation revealed that though 
many Bible Institutes have weaknesses, yet 
with careful planning they can fit into a nation- 
al system of religious education and make a 


contribution which no other institution can 
make. Not only so, but I concluded that con- 
ditions in the Orient are such that this type of 
institution can make an ever increasing con- 
tribution here and that it would be difficult to 
cover the field of adequate religious training 
for Korean church leadership without Bible 
Institutes. Briefly, my reasons are as follows: 

I. Economic Conditions in Korea. The 
standards for Seminary education will become 
higher and higher. This is as it should be, 
for the future of the Church in Korea depends 
on a leadership of Seminary graduates who 
have had the very best training possible. On 
the other hand the pastors will demand better 
salaries, not only because of the greater ex-— 
pense involved in the years of their education, 
but that their intellectual and cultural needs 
may be satisfied. But the economic condition 
of Korea will, for years to come, prevent most 
of the churches from securing such high 
priced pastors. What is the solution? For 
‘years to come the poorer churches will have 
to support lay workers, men who will not 
not be able to afford a Seminary education, 
but are consecrated and eager to serve their 
Master, and can do it on a small salary. The > 
Church is under very strong obligations to give 
these men the very best training possible, and 
most of them can leave the care of their 
churches for a one or two months’ Bible In- 
stitute course. We have omitted to discuss 
the large group of women workers who should 
be trained in our Bible Institutes, for their 
function for that purpose is pretty well ac. 
cepted by everyone. 

2. Korea’s Village System. Korea has 
few cilies or towns, her population lives almost 
entirely in small villages. This means that 
most of her churches are not only poor but 
small. Whether supporting a lay-worker ora 
pastor a number of churches must combine to 
make up the salary. Where the church work- 
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er divides his time among several groups, of 
necessity, the local church leader must do 
most of his preaching on Sunday as well as 
exercise a large share of the oversight of the 
“flock.’’? Where is he to get his training for 
this important task ? The answer is—during 
the one or two months of the slack season of 
the winter in a Bible Institute. Could there be 
any more important task than this and could 
any better plan be devised than a Bible In- 
stitute to meet this need ? 

8. Sunday School Officers and Teachers. 
As we look over the field of the trained of- 
ficers and teachers for Sunday Schools, Daily 
Vacation Bible Schools, Week Day Schools 
and Young People’s work, we are impressed 
with the great need. There are many plans 
for training these people and of these the local 
training class is all-important. But the local 
training class cannot function without trained 
teachers. The district classes are good but 
these classes are usually too short to give very 
much training. Here again the Bible Institutes 
can fill the need by providing a month to two 
months of intensive training for young men 
and women, who in turn may go out and hold 


the local training classes, = 

4. Christian Propaganda. The Christian 
Church of Korea today is chiefly concerned 
with self-organization and improvement along 
the various lines of the organization. Try-. 
ing to persuade a person to adopt the Chris- 
tian point of view is hard work. Not only. 
individuals but churches are apt to grow 
tired and careless. There is a need in the life 
of the Church of some organization whose 
duty it will be to keep us ever alert to our 
responsibilities, an institution which will not. 
only urge us but should set us an example of 
evangelical zeal. What more fitting organiza- 
tion than the Bible Institutes ? 

May the Korean Church make a greater use 
of its Bible Institutes. May the hundreds and. 
hundreds of unordained church workers, both 
men and women, enter their doors seeking 
better equipment for their task; may the 
farmers and others who have church offices 
and bear such heavy responsiblilities for their 
“flocks,” seek out the Bible Institutes for bet- 
ter training. May the whole Church be stimu- 
lated to a greater evangelical zeal by a closer 
contact with these schools. 


American Members of the Commisson 
Methodist Episcopal Church 


Mrs. J. M. Avann 


Mrs. J. M. Avann comes to the Commission 
on Union prepared by years of experience to 
give wise and statemanlike service to the new 
Church. As the daughter, and later the wife, 
of a Methodist minister she has for years 
been familiar with the work of the Church. 
She has been in various executive positions of 
the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, and is at 
present one of the joint secretaries of the 
Northwestern Branch of that Society. She 
holds the Chair of Missions at the Chicago 
Training School. In 1922 Mrs. Avann came as 
a representive of the W. F. M. S. to the China 
Christian Conference. At that time she spent 


a year in the Orient studying more closely the 
problems of the Christian Church. Such ex- 
periences have bound her;closely to the Orient. 


Bishop Herbert Welch, D. D., LL. D. 


Bishop Welch is a graduate of Wesleyan 
University at Middletown, Connecticut, one of 
the oldest and most renowned schools of 
Methodism in the United States. He is also 
an alumnus of Drew Theological Seminary. 
Bishop Welch served as pastor of the Method- 
ist Church in Middletown for a number of 
years with great distinction. 

From here he was chosen president of Ohio 
Wesleyan University, to succeed James W. 
Bashford, who had been elected to the epis- 
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copacy and appointed to the Shanghai Area. 
As president of Ohio Wesleyan Bishop Welch 
made an enviable record. This position he 
held for twelve years until he was elevated to 
the episcopacy in 1916. 

The General Conference that elected Bishop 
Welch appointed him to the Korea-Japan 
Area where he served three quadrenniums, 
rendering service to the cause of Christ at 
- home and abroad. 

Bishop Welch possesses the wisdom of a 
statesman, is a convincing preacher, a skilful 
administrator, and an envoy extraordinary of 
international goodwill and brotherhood. His 
work during twelve years in these capacities 
has been a signal success and he has won the 
confidence and esteem of people both in and 
out of the Church. 

At the General Conference of 1928 Bishop 
Welch was appointed to the Pittsburgh Area 
where he is the resident Bishop, with head- 
quarters in the city of Pittsburgh. 


Bishop Thomas Nicholson, D. D.. LL. D. 


Bishop Nicholson is a graduate of North- 
western University and Garrett Biblical Insti- 
tute. He was in the active pastorate for ten 
years, and was well on his way to the career 
of a great pulpit orator and pastor when he 
was called into educational work. In this 
field he gave 35 years of his life. Nine of 
these were spent at Cornell as professor of 
Bible. From Cornell he was called to the 
presidency of Dakota Wesleyan University 
where he served for nine years. From here 
he went to New York City as secretary of the 
Board of Education and had supervision of 
all the colleges and universities of the Method- 
ist Episcopal Church inthe United States. 
To this work he gave eight years. 

He was elected to the episcopacy in 1916, and 
appointed to the Chicago Area where he 
served as resident Bishop for two quadren- 
niums. In 1928 he was appointed to the De- 
troit Area where he is now resident Bishop. 


Bishop Nicholson is a scholar and has been” 
honored with many degrees from col- 
leges and universities. 

He is a man not only of many accomplish- 
ments but a man deeply absorbed in many 
interests in and out of the Church. For the 
last eleven years he has been the president of 
the Anti-saloon League of the United States 
and also president of the Anti-saloon League 
of his own state. The liquor traffic has never 
had a more fearless and unrelenting foe than 
he. 

Mrs. Nicholson was also a college professor 
and is at present the president of the Women’s 
Foreign Missionary Society in the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. 


Rev. W. E. Shaw, D. D. 


Rev. W. E. Shaw is a graduate of Moore’s 
Hill College, Indiana, and of Garrett Biblical 
Institute. Heis pre-eminently a pastor. For 
twenty years he has served the church 
at Peoria, Illinois, and word has come that he 
has just been returned for the twenty-first 
consecutive year. The membership of his 
church is well over two thousand and has been 
built up under his long years of leadership. 

Dr. Sbaw is a member of the Board of 
Foreign Missions of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church from his district and has rendered 
service to the Board and the cause of 
Foreign Missions. 

Dr. Shaw has a sister in China who has just 
completed forty years of service under the W. 
F. M.S. and has returned to the field to give 
three years more before retiring. 


Rev. George F. Sutherland, D. D. 


Dr. George F. Sutherland is a graduate of 
Cornell and of Drew Theological Seminary. — 
After the completion of his education he was 
identified with the Young People’s Missionary 
Movement and later with the Laymen’s Mis- 
sionary Movement. ; = 

Dr. Sutherland has been connected with the — 
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Board of Foreign Missions of the Methodis 
Episcopal Church for twenty-seven years and 
is now the assistant treasurer of the Board. 
He possesses a wide knowledge of Mission 
finances which makes him an invaluable asset 


to his Church. 

He resides in the city of Madison, New Jer- 
sey, and the people hava shown their ap- 
preciation of him by electing him to positions 
of trust in their city. 


Methodist Episcopal Church, South 


Miss Mabel K. Howell, Ph. D. 


The problems now confronting the Com- 
mission are by no means new to Miss Howell ; 
for years she has given her best service to 
the Church in an effort to help solve these 
very problems. 

Three times she has visited this country, 
not as a tourist, not-as a passing guest, but 
as one whose chief interest lies in the establish- 
ment of the Kingdom of God in the hearts of 
men. Miss Howell was for eight years the 
Administrative Secretary of the Board of Mis- 
sions of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South, in charge of the three Oriental fields. 
It is probable that there is no member of the 
Commission who has had more intimate contact 
with the Korean leaders or a more vital 
relationship wiih the work of missions in 
Korea. 

Before her work as Secretary of the Mission 
Board Miss Howell had been for several years 
college professor of Sociology; she is keenly 
alert to the necessity of defining and creating 
Christian attitudes in terms of every day liv- 
ing. During the past four years, as professor 
of Missions in Scarritt College, Nashville, Ten- 
nessee, she been concerned with the more 
concrete problem of how these Christian at- 
titudes should be expressed in the complex 
economic, social and religious life of the world. 


Rev. W. G. Cram, D. D. 


Rev. W. G. Cram, Secretary of the Board of 
Missions of his Church, came to Korea as a 
missionary in 1902 and served here until 1922, 
except for four years when he was detained in 
America to serve as assistant director of the 
Centenary campaign. Dr. Cram is remember- 


ed as a “shark” in the Korean language, as 
well as an exceptionally efficient missionary. 
At the General Conference in 1922 he was ap- 
pointed to take charge of and wind up the 
Centenary Campaign subscriptions. Having 
completed this work he was elected General 
Secretary of Board of Missions in 1926 and has 
just been re-elected to that office for the ensu- 
ing four years. He will be welcomed to Korea 
by a large number of friends and fellow work- 
ers, both Korean and foreign. 


Rev. J. W. Moore, D. D. 


Rev. J. W. Moore, President of the Virginia 
Conference Board. of Missions is a native 
Virginian. He has held the pastorates of such 
churches as Travis Park Church at San An- 
tonia and First Church, Houston, Texas. He 
has also been pastor in New Orleans and 
Chattanooga. He returned to the Virginia 
Conference and has been stationed in Ports- 
mouth, Petersburg and Charlottesville respec- 
tively. He has shown great enthusiasm for 
the missionary program of the Church. This 
is his first visit to a foreign field but he is 
thoroughly conversant with the various situa- 
tions and is considered to be a valuable mem- 
ber of the Commission. 


Bishop Paul B, Kern, D. D. 


Bishop Kern was born in Alexandria, Virgi- 
nia, in 1882. His father, the late Rev. John A. 
Kern, D. D., resigned the presidency of Ran- 
dolph Macon College, Va., in 1899 to accept a 
position in the Theological Dept. of Vandereilt 
University. He was a teacher and author of 
of high order ; his “Ministry to the Congrega- 
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tion’’, which has been translated into Korea, 
is a classic on the subject of homiletics, 

Bishop Kern received the degree of M. A. 
from Vanderbilt University in 1902 and three 
years later was graduated from the Theolo- 
gical Dept. of the same institution. In 1907 
he became a member of the Tennessee Con- 
ference. From 1915 to 1926 he was a pro- 
fessor in the School of Religion of Southern 
Methodist University, Dallas, Texas. During 
the last five years of that time he was Dean of 
the School. In 1926 he resigned that office to 
return to the pastorate. After serving four 
years as pastor of Travis Park Methodist 
Church in San Antonia, Texas, he was elected 
Bishop by the General Conference of the M. 
E. Church, South, in May of this year and 
was appointed in charge of the Church’s mis- 
sion fields in Asia, 

He is the author of “The Miracle of the 
Galilean”, the 1930 Fondren Lectures; a trans- 
lation of this book is now appearing as a serial 
in the “Christian Messenger.” 


Mr. Perey D. Maddin 


Mr. Maddin is a leading attorney in Nash- 
ville, Tenn. He has come to Seoul as one of 
the Commissioners charged with the respon- 
sibility of preparing a Constitution for the 
Union of the Methodist Episcopal Church and 
the Methodist Episcopal Church South, in 
Korea. Mr. Maddin is Chairman of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the Board of Missions of 
the M. E. Church, South, and is a member of 
McKendree Methodist Church, Nashville, Tenn. 


Imperial Benevolence 


The superintendents of the three Mission 
Leper Institutions, Rev. J. N. Mackenzie, Dr. 
A. G. Fletcher and Dr. R. M. Wilson, received 
a gracious invitation from Her Majesty the 
Empress Dowager to attend at her Palace in 
Tokyo on the 10th of November to receive 
gifts of money for their leper work. This was 
followed by an invitation to dinner at the house 


of the Home Minister, Mr. Adachi, at which 
they met more of the Ministers, including the 
Minister for Overseas, Mr. Matsuda. 

The following morning Mr. Matsuda deliver- 
ed a gracious message from Her Majesty the 
Empress Dowager, in which she said that she 
had learned for a long time to save money 
from her clothing and other personal expense 
in order to help in charity work, and she is — 
now so glad to be able to spend her savings 
in this way. She tells of her great interest 
for a long time in the sick and suffering, and 
especially in the poor and outcast lepers who 
find it so difficult to get help and treatment of 
their disease. 


Notes and Personals 
Northern Presbyterian Mission: 
Births 
To Rev. and Mrs. A. Campbell, a daughter, 
Anna Loudon, on October 8th at Kangkei. 
To Dr. and Mrs. J. A. McAnlis, a son, James 
Albert, on November 11th at Seoul. 


Australian Presbyterian Mission : 
Returned from Furlough 


Miss Alexander, to Fusanchin. 
Miss McCague, to Chinju. 


Miss 8S. Menzies, who retired seven years ago, 
after 30 years’ service in the Australian 
Mission, arrived at Fusanchin on November 
18th for a few months’ visit. 


Y. M. C. A, 


Returned to U. S. A. 


Mr. and Mrs. W. L. Nash, of Pyengyang, on 
Nov. 21st. 


Congregational Church (American Board) : 
New Arrivals 
Rev, and Mrs. W P. Woodard and family, Seoul. 
Transferred, after nine years’ service in 
Japan, to follow Dr. & Mrs. Newell in work 
among Japanese in Korea. 
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. VISIT CHOSEN 
‘THE LAND OF SCENIC CHARM AND HEALTHY CLIMATE 


THE GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS of Chosen operate trains 
fitted with every modern convenience and the lines extend over 
1,700 miles, reaching many places of interest whether historical, 
scenic, for health, etc. 


THE MAIN ROUTE of the Government Railways of Chosen, 
from Fusan to Antung, is the connecting link of the through | 
Asia-Europe traffic. 


FINE WESTERN STYLE HOTELS, under our expert man- 
agement, are kept for the convenience of travellers in nearly all 
the principal cities throughout the peninsula. . 
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The Passenger Traffic Department 


GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS OF CHOSEN 
Keijo, Chosen (Korea) 


